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But the poem as a whole is so lengthy and so
much of it is occupied with the description
of symbols, references to classical mythology,
and other equally serious matters, that the
more witty portions stand out conspicuously,
and the reader is apt to find some difficulty
in seeing the various parts in their proper
relation. Successful satire must ever keep
its object in view. The Hous of Fame is too
discursive to be really effective as a whole.

The fact is that satire is not Chaucer's
natural bent. He is too quick-witted not to
see through sham and humbug, but his interest
lies in portraiture rather than in exposure,
His object is to paint life as he sees it, to hold
up the mirror to nature, and, as has justly
been said, " a mirror has no tendency," it
reflects, but it does not, or should not, dis-
tort. In two cases only does Chaucer de-
liberately draw a one-sided picture, and both
are topical skits, too slight to regard as satire
proper. The Complaint of Mars, which is not
specially witty or amusing in itself, is said to
have been written at the expense of my lady
of York and the Earl of Huntingdon, but any
savour which the jest may once have had,
has long since passed away. The rhyme of
Thopas has already been noticed as a